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and the development in men of an 
impulse to go out and make the divine 
principles of that teaching regnant in 



human society, define one of the most 
important tasks before the church at 
this hour. 



THE SOURCE OF OUR INFORMATION 
REGARDING THE LIFE OF JESUS 



LUCIUS HOPKINS MILLER 
Professor of Biblical Instruction, Princeton University 



For the past three years the historicity of Jesus has been discussed with increasing 
freedom. And in very truth it is a matter of supreme importance. But the questions 
the discussion has raised are not to be settled by ingenious guesses patchworked together 
into academic theses. "Back to the sources!" That is the one reliable watchword. 
And the sources ? Professor Miller discusses them sanely and constructively. 



If we were deprived of our Four 
Gospels, our information regarding the 
life of Jesus would be extremely meager. 

Strangely enough, Josephus, the 
Jewish historian who lived in the latter 
half of the first century and wrote at 
length about the Jews, does not mention 
Jesus, that is, in what is considered his 
genuine writing. Tacitus, however, 
speaks of a certain "Christus" who was 
put to death in the days of Pilate, 
probably our Jesus. 

Paul, the earliest New Testament 
writer, gives us only scanty references to 
Jesus' earthly life. Whether he knew 
much about the details is an open ques- 
tion. It is hard to believe that he did 
not and yet hard to see why he refers to 
them so little if he did. The reason may 
be found in the fact that the center of his 
interest was in the "Risen Christ." "I 
know not Christ after the flesh," says 
Paul. Whether that means that he 



actually did not know, or that he 
deliberately put aside such knowledge in 
favor of a higher and a better knowledge, 
is hard to say. Paul preached Christ 
crucified and risen; the death explaining 
the new relation of Christians to the law 
and to sin, the resurrection revealing the 
new life in the Spirit. Thus his testi- 
mony is historically valuable, in the 
present connection, at two points, 
chiefly, but two very important points — 
the death of Christ and the resurrection. 
Concerning the teaching of Jesus, the 
Pauline epistles contain only four definite 
quotations and a few other allusions. 

The other New Testament epistles 
have few historical references, are all 
later than the gospels themselves, and so 
are of little independent value for the 
life of Jesus. The Apocalypse gives us 
little or nothing and the Book of Acts is 
the second volume of a work of which 
Luke is volume one; hence it usually 
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assumes all the information contained in 
the latter. Acts, however, does purport 
to give us facts concerning Jesus from 
the time of the resurrection to that of 
the ascension; it gives a picture of the 
ideas and spirit of the first Christians 
whose origin must be explained; finally, 
it supplies one priceless saying of Jesus, 
elsewhere unknown, namely, "It is more 
blessed to give than to receive" — a 
quotation found, however, in a speech 
assigned to Paul. 

In spite of these apparently negative 
results, had we only these writings and 
no gospels, we should know that a cer- 
tain Jesus of Nazareth so lived and 
taught that he inspired many Jews with 
a new way of life; that he was put to 
death by the Jewish leaders because of 
what he did; that his followers believed, 
at least, that he had risen from the dead, 
had appeared to them and continued to 
live in direct communion with them 
through the Holy Spirit; that these fol- 
lowers finally broke away from Judaism 
and established the Christian religion. 

Why Were the Gospels Written So 
Late? 

In the face of these facts it is no 
wonder that the question has ever since 
been raised with insistence: "What sort 
of personality could give rise to such 
things?" 

This question our Four Gospels pro- 
fess to answer. We must remember that 
they were all written forty to seventy 
years after the death of Jesus and that 
the authors had to depend for their 
information upon either oral or previ- 
ously written accounts. They wrote 
after Paul's work was done and after 
Christianity had secured a good start 



upon the path of world-conquest. Many 
problems had arisen which did not 
emerge during the life of Jesus and many 
things had acquired an entirely new 
aspect. 

Furthermore, the deeds and the say- 
ings of Jesus, whose report was handed 
down during these intervening years, 
were not recalled and recorded by men 
like our modern historians. Ancient 
writers did not usually employ a careful 
and a conscious method for the express 
purpose of setting forth historic fact in a 
way that would stand the test of an 
exacting criticism. Even when they 
possessed this purpose, as the author of 
Luke certainly did, both the method used 
and the criticism to which the results 
were subjected were very different from 
what we now understand by the terms, 
"historical method" and "historical 
criticism." The atmosphere and circum- 
stances of the case were then quite 
different, and while we need not be 
unduly alarmed, we must, as honest and 
intelligent men and women, make due 
allowance for these things. Let us try 
to reconstruct the actual conditions. 

Jesus wrote nothing and, for a long 
time at least, his immediate disciples 
wrote nothing about the things that 
most seriously concerned them. This is 
easily understood. 

In the first place, many eyewitnesses 
were still alive — men and women who 
had followed Jesus and had companied 
with him. They had seen more or less 
the things which he did and had heard 
his words as they fell from his lips. In 
many communities, both in Palestine 
and elsewhere, there were some to whom 
the others, less favored, could turn with 
their questions: "What did Jesus say?" 
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"What did Jesus do?" No doubt, in 
this way, many different reports arose, 
and also varying interpretations of the 
same reports. Yet, in this way also, a 
body of true tradition must have been 
built up and a fundamentally correct 
impression of Jesus' personality trans- 
mitted. 

Another fact which undoubtedly de- 
layed the rise of written accounts was 
this. The earliest Christians were all 
Jews and, for a time, considered them- 
selves good Jews. They revered the 
Law; they used and honored the 
sacred Scriptures of their race. Most of 
the early gentile converts, also, were 
either proselytes or "God-fearing Gen- 
tiles," like Cornelius the Centurion, and 
had attached themselves to Judaism 
largely because of the strong appeal of 
the Old Testament to their better selves. 
The difference between all these people 
and the orthodox Jew was, that, as 
followers of the Nazarene Prophet, they 
interpreted the Scriptures in the light of 
their Christian experience. The early 
chapters of the Book of Acts, and in fact, 
the whole New Testament show clearly 
that the first Christians saw in the Old 
Testament the prophecy and justification 
of their views of Jesus. Thus the Old 
Testament was christianized, and the 
Christians had in their hands from the 
beginning sacred books which supported 
their faith and strengthened their hearts 
for daily living. Not for some time did 
they feel the need of adding to this 
literature other writings distinctively 
descriptive of the facts and experiences 
of their more recent past. 

One of the cardinal points in primitive 
Christian faith was the belief that Jesus 
was very soon to come again to set up his 



kingdom. The first Christians waited 
almost momentarily for this denouement. 
Paul himself only gradually grew away 
from the idea. They saw no use in 
recording for posterity the events of 
Jesus' earthly life when he himself was so 
soon to appear to take his faithful ones 
to himself and "lead them into all 
truth." With the roll of the years and 
ever-recurrent disappointment this faith 
receded and, as those who had seen the 
Lord fell away, the conviction slowly 
ripened that a long time must elapse 
before this great hope was to be realized. 
Out of such a conviction only could the 
distinctively literary motive arise. 

Finally, Paul's whole emphasis mini- 
mized the tendency to look back and 
record what had been. He thought of 
Christ in heaven rather than of Christ on 
earth; of the risen Christ rather than of 
the earthly, historical Jesus. He bade 
men look up and ahead, not back. Paul's 
influence was paramount in most of 
the gentile Christian communities and 
this influence made against that interest 
in the past out of which our Gospels 
arose. 

For all these reasons, no little time 
elapsed before the need of written 
accounts was felt and we can easily 
understand, therefore, why we have to 
take into consideration a fairly long 
interval between the death of Christ 
and the writing of our Gospels. 

What Needs Gave Rise to the 
Gospels ? 

Professor Allan Menzies, in The 
Earliest Gospel, indicates three needs 
always present in every religious move- 
ment. As we pass them in review, we 
shall see that these needs existed in the 
early church and that the gospel material 
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was selected, indeed the Gospels them- 
selves written and preserved, as a result 
of very practical motives. 

Menzies says that "every religious 
body is seeking constantly for explana- 
tions of its own character and its own 
arrangements and institutions." This 
is a motive that actuates us today 
regarding many common practices ordi- 
narily taken as a matter of course. Why 
does the United States resent and oppose 
any attempt of a foreign power to extend 
its territory in the western hemisphere ? 
To answer this question we return to the 
age of James Monroe and refresh our 
minds with the circumstances surround- 
ing the original promulgation of the 
"Monroe Doctrine." In a case of 
suspected theft, why may we not go 
through the house of a suspect without a 
search-warrant? To understand this 
we go back to English common law by 
which a man is guaranteed certain in- 
alienable rights upon his own premises. 
Why do we Protestants make so much of 
the Bible while Catholics do not ? The 
answer must be sought in the history of 
Luther's controversy with Catholicism. 

Similarly, the Christians of the second 
generation found themselves ordering 
their communal life in certain ways, and 
the questions must often have arisen: 
"Why do we do these things ?" " Why 
are we Christians baptized upon entering 
the Christian fellowship?" "Why do 
we celebrate the first day of the week as 
the Lord's Day, instead of the seventh ?" 
"Why do we not observe the commands 
of the Mosaic law as our Jewish brothers 
do?" "Why do we emphasize the 
Lord's Supper as a special mark of our 
unity?" The need of answering such 
questions stimulated the remembrance 



of those events and teachings which 
would best satisfy inquiring minds. 
For, not only would Christians them- 
selves ask each other these things; non- 
Christian friends and opponents would 
also ask them and an answer must be 
had. 

This situation accounts for much of 
the material selected. That we have 
only a selection is evident the moment 
we compare the meagerness of our 
reports with the undoubted extent of 
Jesus' teaching and activity. The 
author of the Gospel of John is funda- 
mentally right when he says, with 
apparent overenthusiasm: "And there 
are also many other things which Jesus 
did, the which if they should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself would not contain the books 
that should be written." 

And so, in response to this need of 
explanation, much was remembered and 
written down, among other things, about 
John the Baptist and the baptism of 
Jesus, about the teaching of Jesus con- 
cerning the Law, and about his death and 
resurrection. Other motives were oper- 
ating too, as we shall see, but the de- 
sire to understand and explain present 
practice was certainly one. 

Next, Menzies says: " Every religious 
body is seeking constantly to defend 
itself against attacks made on it from 
without." We see this motive all about 
us; in all sorts of organizations, religious 
and non-religious. Every political party 
has its platform, and, in the heat of a 
campaign, arguments of all sorts, good 
and bad, are brought forth to demon- 
strate effectively the superiority of one 
party and its principles over all other 
parties and principles. Religions and 
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religious sects adopt the same program. 
Not so much as in bygone generations, 
perhaps, for we have acquired manners 
and some wisdom. But a man must 
always stand up for his ideas, if he is a 
man, and so must religous organizations, 
if they still have any salt in them. 

Thus we have become familiar with 
Catholic preachments on the authority of 
the church and Protestant insistence on 
the Bible; with the Episcopalian defense 
of the Apostolic Succession and the 
Baptist's brief for complete immersion. 
And current literature, especially reli- 
gious literature, bears the mark of these 
divisions and contentions. 

One cannot read very far in any 
gospel without coming upon a passage 
that is evidently aimed at somebody. 
The Book of Matthew best exemplifies 
this. From beginning to end it holds a 
brief for the thesis that Jesus' life com- 
pletely fulfilled Old Testament prophecy. 
In the first chapter we read: "Now all 
this is come to pass, that it might be 
fulfilled ...."; and so it goes on to 
the very end of the gospel where we read : 
"Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken through Jeremiah the prophet. 

It is clear that such arguments served 
to confirm Christians in their own faith, 
but they were inserted for the additional 
purpose of convincing outsiders, object- 
ors, and enemies. This is evident not 
only from the Gospels themselves but 
also because it is quite in line with the 
reports we have elsewhere of early 
Christian argumentation. This motive 
must have been especially strong in 
every report that had to do with Jesus' 
death. Paul tells us that the cross was 
" to the Jew a stumbling-block and to the 



Greeks foolishness." This indifferent or 
antagonistic attitude had to be over- 
come, especially in regard to such a 
central fact as the death of the Lord. 
And so, in the Book of Acts, we find 
Peter wrestling with the problem and, in 
Paul's writings, the solution of the 
difficulty occupies a large place. 

It is inconceivable that this, and other 
polemical matters, should not have 
influenced both the form and the content 
of our Gospels. These questions were 
insistent because they were continually 
raised by enemies who would not keep 
still. There would be no better way of 
answering them than by relating certain 
acts or sayings of Jesus himself. This is, 
without doubt, one of several reasons 
why so much space is given to the details 
of Jesus' last days. We may say, then, 
that much of our information about 
Jesus is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
questions in dispute caused certain 
things to be emphasized and remembered 
through the constant repetition of un- 
avoidable argument. 

Lastly, Professor Menzies says that 
every religious body "is constantly 
compelled to return to its source and to 
refresh itself at the original truth which 
lies at its beginning." This is the 
practical devotional desire which seeks 
to keep the spirit of the organization free 
from contamination and diminution. 
To employ once again a modern political 
analogy, we see in this tendency the very 
motive which impels us, as good Ameri- 
can citizens, to remind ourselves of 
Lincoln and Washington, their spirit, 
service, and ideals. Just so has it been 
with Christianity from the beginning. 
In the Book of Acts, Paul exhorts the 
elders at Miletus " to help the weak and 
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to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
that he himself said, 'It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.'" In I Corin- 
thians he endeavors to remedy abuses 
that had crept into the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper by reminding them of 
Jesus' last supper with his disciples. 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
urges his hearers to "run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the author and perfecter of our 
faith." 

That the selection and remembrance 
of most of our gospel material was due, 
not to motives of explanation or polemic, 
but to that of practical inspiration and 
encouragement, is undoubted. The 
story of the temptation would be 
cherished for its practical value, if for 
nothing else, witnessing that the Lord 
"was touched with a feeling for our 
infirmities." The cross must have been 
held up continually as an example of 
"patient endurance unto the end." 
The agony in the Garden would point 
the way to a repetition, under similar 
circumstances, of the prayer, "Not my 
will, but thine be done." The beautiful 
blending of patience and righteous 
indignation, displayed in the Master's 
dealings with the Pharisees, would help 
the disciples to maintain the proper 
spirit in their own relations with the same 
enemies. Most of the parables appealed 
to the apostolic Christians, as to us, 
because they bear directly on the 
problem of daily living. 

In conclusion, therefore, we may say 
with complete conviction that our Gos- 
pels arose, not because of a purely 
historical motive, as we moderns under- 
stand that term, but chiefly in response 
to these intensely practical needs. If 



we remember this fact, it should help us 
greatly in estimating the historical 
reliability of the accounts. Before we 
do that, however, let us try to sketch 
the probable process by which the Gospels 
came into being. 

How Did the Gospels Come into Being? 

Jesus lived and taught. For at least 
twenty-five or thirty years, probably, 
what he had said and done was handed 
down merely by word of mouth. In this 
period of oral tradition, the motives 
already mentioned played a deciding 
part in winnowing out and shaping the 
reports. In the frequent disputes of the 
early days, the disciples would be con- 
tinually asking: "What did the Lord 
say?" and "What did the Lord do?" 
Probably the sayings of Jesus were more 
often and more accurately recalled. 

At the same time, we must bear in 
mind that his sayings were reported, 
now in Aramaic and now in Greek; and 
probably, also, in Latin. For this 
reason, as well as for others, the reports 
would vary in form and content in differ- 
ent communities. This enables us to 
understand partly the variant forms of 
the same teaching in different gospels. 
Probably, although we cannot prove it, 
written collections of sayings, or " logia," 
arose in different places. Some of them 
would be written in Aramaic, the lan- 
guage of Jesus and of all his Jewish 
contemporaries; some of them in Greek, 
the language which had progressively 
dominated the then civilized world, from 
the time of Alexander the Great. These 
collections would be many and different, 
meeting varied needs and reflecting 
differing remembrances of what Jesus 
had said. It is possible, too, that some 
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of these writings contained accounts of 
Jesus' deeds. Still, the teaching would 
predominate in them. 

1. The Loftia of Matthew 

The first extensive document of which 
we know is the so-called "Logia- 
Document" of Matthew, written in 
Aramaic and probably in the decade 
60-70 a.d. This account contained 
wholly, or at least chiefly, sayings of 
Jesus. It is undoubtedly the document 
referred to by Bishop Papias of the sec- 
ond century in these words: "Matthew 
composed the Logia in the Hebrew lan- 
guage and every one interpreted them as 
best he could." 

It is probably due to the incorpora- 
tion of much of this teaching into the 
Gospel of Matthew that the latter 
received Matthew's name. The Gospel 
of Matthew was written in Greek, and 
probably the "Logia-Document" had 
already gone through several editions in 
Greek before it was used by the author 
of the First Gospel. Its translation into 
Greek at a very early date would be 
just what we should expect from the 
prevalent use of the Greek language, 
even in parts of Palestine. The author 
of Luke also used the "Logia- 
Document," or rather a Greek trans- 
lation of it, and this explains many of 
the agreements between the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke, which are largely 
agreements in reports of Jesus' sayings. 

But we are anticipating ourselves. 
Thus far, we have simply the Aramaic 
document of Matthew, containing chiefly 
teachings of Jesus, with, perhaps, some 
narrative of events. This document has 
been translated into Greek and is cir- 
culating in various editions, Aramaic 



and Greek, as Papias' statement about 
" interpretation " may suggest. None of 
our present Gospels, which were all 
written in Greek from the first, are yet 
in existence. 

2. The Gospels 

It is now commonly agreed that the 
Gospel of Mark was the first of our 
existing Gospels to be written. To 
quote Dr. McGifiert, this is "the first 
account of the deeds of Jesus of which 
we have any explicit information." 
Papias' testimony is again valuable at 
this point. He says: "Mark, having 
become the interpreter of Peter, wrote 
down accurately whatever he remem- 
bered of the things said or done by 
Christ, not however in order, for he had 
not heard the Lord, nor had he followed 
him; but afterward, as I said, he 
followed Peter, who adapted his instruc- 
tions to the needs of those who heard 
him, but without attempting to give a 
connected account of the Lord's utter- 
ances. So that Mark did not err when 
he thus wrote some things down as he 
remembered them; for he was careful of 
one thing — not to omit any of the things 
which he had heard, nor to falsify any- 
thing in them." 

In estimating the value of this state- 
ment, we must allow somewhat for 
Papias' own views; but, as Dr. McGif- 
fert says, "there is no reason to doubt 
the general accuracy of this report and 
there is no sufficient ground for referring 
Papias' words to any other work than 
our Second Gospel. We may say, then, 
that about the year 70 a.d. Mark wrote 
the earliest of our Gospels, using still 
earlier fragments and Petrine reminis- 
cences. Whether Mark did, or did not, 
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know of the existence of the "Logia- 
Document" is uncertain. At any rate, 
he probably did not use it, for his work 
is devoted chiefly to the things which 
Jesus did. 

The Three Gospels, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, agree to an unusual extent in 
content and in the order of presentation. 
It is generally accepted that both later 
writers, namely the authors of Matthew 
and of Luke, knew and used the account 
which Mark wrote, or, at least, versions 
of it. Hence the many parallel accounts 
in the Three Gospels, which often agree 
in the very words used. We have 
already seen that Matthew and Luke 
both made use of the "Logia-Docu- 
ment." Hence, most of the two latter 
gospels, Matthew and Luke, can be 
explained by their use of these two main 
sources of information. 

Matthew and Luke, however, both 
contain an amount of material not trace- 
able to either of these two sources. 
This independent material doubtless 
came either from some of the written 
collections already mentioned, or from 
oral tradition which, it must be remem- 
bered, would not be seriously diminished 
by the rise of written accounts. That 
some process like this must be posited is 
clear from the prologue of Luke. This 
reads: " Forasmuch as many have taken 
in hand to draw up a narrative concern- 
ing those matters which have been ful- 
filled among us, even as they delivered 
them unto us, who from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word, it seemed good to me also, having 
traced the course of all things accurately 
from the first, to write unto thee, in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, that 
thou mightest know the certainty con- 



cerning the things wherein thou wast 
instructed." 

Whether Matthew was written before 
Luke, or Luke before Matthew, is a 
matter of dispute. We may say, how- 
ever, that between the years 75 and 90 
a.d., these two gospels, compiled in the 
manner described, were added to the 
already existing Gospel of Mark. In- 
corporating, as they did, practically all 
of the "Logia-Document," they crowded 
the latter out of existence as an inde- 
pendent record. 

Conservative and liberal critics alike 
agree that the Gospel of John presents 
the life of Jesus in a way peculiar to 
itself. There are radical differences of 
opinion, however, regarding its author- 
ship and historical reliability. Even 
those who are most earnest in support of 
the Johannine authorship and of the 
complete historical reliability of the 
book, grant that it is more subjective 
than the other gospels. On the other 
hand, most of those who reject John's 
authorship concede that a certain 
amount of new and independent his- 
torical information is contained in it. 
All agree that it is the latest of our Four 
Gospels and that its author, whether 
John or some other, knew, and used 
discriminatingly, the records already in 
existence. We cannot here examine the 
mass of complicated evidence necessary 
to a thorough discussion of the question. 
I can only present what seems to me the 
most probable view. 

In the early years of the second cen- 
tury, about 100-110 a.d., a Christian 
disciple, living in western Asia Minor, 
and brought up in the circle that seems 
to owe its inspiration to the teaching of 
the apostle John, wrote this treatise on 
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the life of Christ. He wrote it with 
particular reference to the speculative 
thought that dominated that region, due 
to the intermingling of Greek and 
oriental influences. The work is pri- 
marily interpretative, and the Philonic 
conception of the "Logos" (Word) is 
interwoven with the historic life of Jesus 
of Nazareth from the famous prologue 
to the very end. Besides the informa- 
tion drawn from the Synoptics, there is 
probably a certain amount of new and 
reliable historical material, secured by 
the author from some independent 
source, possibly John the Apostle. The 
deeds and the discourses of Jesus, how- 
ever, are so colored by the evident pur- 
pose of the author to present a certain 
view of the Master, that the historical 
reliability of the book cannot be com- 
pared with that of the other gospels. 
Besides its wonderful inspirational char- 
acter, it is, therefore, chiefly valuable for 
the light it throws on the ideas current 
in this section of the Christian church at 
the time. We must therefore depend 
mainly upon the three Synoptic Gospels, 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, for our 
reliable historical information regarding 
the actual life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The question that concerns us most, 
and which we are now prepared to 
answer, is this: To what extent are these 
sources of information historically reli- 
able? 

How Reliable Are These Sources? 

Two answers we may reject at once: 
one which says that all which is told us 
in the Gospels is absolutely trustworthy; 
and the other which says that none of it 
is to be depended upon. Our answer 
must be one of discrimination, by which 



we recognize that the conditions under 
which the Gospels arose laid them open 
to the probability of error; and yet that 
these very conditions also favored the 
permanent retention of a large amount 
of historical fact. 

There are four questions which give 
the thoughtful man most concern. 
These are the virgin birth; the physical 
resurrection of Jesus; the miracles Jesus 
is said to have performed; and finally, 
the question to what extent the ideas of 
the early Christians have colored their 
reports of Jesus' teaching. These are 
large problems, and in the meager space 
at my disposal, I cannot hope to discuss 
any one of them thoroughly. I may, 
however, point the way to a solution and 
also try to give a conclusion regarding 
the reliability of our information as a 
whole. 

1. The Virtfin Birth ol Jesus 

It is interesting to note that the 
accounts of Jesus' birth appear only in 
Matthew and in Luke and that the two 
presentations are not at all parallel. In 
fact, they agree chiefly in the one central 
reference to the birth itself; the detailed 
stories go in diverse directions. They 
may be complementary but, at any rate, 
they are not parallel. In certain respects 
they seem to be contradictory, as in the 
genealogies and in the accounts of the 
home of Jesus' parents. According to 
Luke, Joseph and Mary come to Bethle- 
hem from Nazareth where they had 
previously lived; according to Matthew, 
they appear to have taken up their abode 
in Nazareth only after the return from 
Egypt. I mention these things merely 
as illustrative of some of the difficulties 
the accounts themselves present. 

Further, in the subsequent parts o 
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these two gospels, there is no reference 
to the wonderful origin of Jesus, and 
some passages appear to make against it. 
Mark does not even hint at the event 
and, according to this gospel, Jesus' 
peculiar relation to the Father seems to 
reach its culmination at his baptism. 
John's explanation of the unique relation 
of Jesus to God centers in the idea of the 
Logos, a highly exalted, heavenly being, 
though subordinate to God himself; 
represented as "becoming flesh" without 
any specification of the particular man- 
ner in which this occurred. Paul, as is 
well known, bases his thesis of the 
divinity of Christ on the resurrection, 
and never refers to the virgin birth, even 
in the second chapter of Philippians, 
where it would be most natural. The 
author of Hebrews conceives of Jesus as 
"made perfect through suffering," with 
the cross as the climax. 

Besides these difficulties, inherent in 
New Testament writings, we today 
approach the question with a difficulty 
already raised in our minds as a result of 
science. Now, to be sure, biology can- 
not dispose of this matter by curtly 
saying: "It could not have been." No 
one can say: "It could not have been"; 
but one may very pertinently ask: 
"Was it a fact?" And the historical 
evidence would have to be very clear 
and strong to overcome the presumption 
biology rolls up against it. 

It is because the evidence is not clear 
and strong that we must leave the matter 
in abeyance, to say the least. Cer- 
tainly we should not stake our faith on 
a fact thus attested. I may say here 
that, as a matter of experience, we do 
not stake our all on the truth of these 
particular accounts. Our view of Jesus, 



whatever it may be, is controlled more, 
by what he was in his own personality 
and by what he became, than by our 
conclusions regarding the manner of his 
birth. And, in view of the other New 
Testament data, we may, perhaps, safely 
hold that the virgin birth was but one 
way, among several, by which the first 
Christians sought to explain what they 
already believed from their own experi- 
ence, namely, that Jesus was the son of 
God. 

2. The Resurrection 

The case lies differently with the 
second question, that of the resurrection 
of Jesus. Accounts of this event, more 
or less detailed, appear in all Four 
Gospels, in the Acts, and in Paul's 
writings, not to mention references in 
other New Testament books. All agree 
in making this the starting-point of 
Christian communal activity. All agree 
in recording it as an actual, personal 
experience of many disciples, by which 
they were brought into a real relation 
with Jesus after his death. Once for all 
let it be said, it is historically certain 
that Paul and the other disciples 
sincerely believed that they had seen the 
risen Lord; also, they were right in 
ascribing to this experience, whatever it 
was, that awakening of faith and 
enthusiasm out of which historical 
Christianity sprang. 

This is, perhaps, enough for us to 
maintain; but most of us cannot rest 
there. We ask with insistence: "Were 
the disciples deluded ?" " Was it merely 
a vision resulting from their previous 
relation with the earthly Jesus and con- 
stituting a natural reaction after the 
shock of his death had passed ?" "If it 
was a real, objective appearance of Jesus, 
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was it physical and bodily, or spiritual 
and psychic?" 

The gospel accounts puzzle us by their 
mixture of physical and ghostly attri- 
butes. At times, the writers seem to be 
anxious to convince their readers that it 
was the flesh-and-blood Jesus who had 
risen; again, that he had passed already 
into quite a different order of existence. 
It is difficult to tell whether the scene of 
these events was Galilee, or Jerusalem, or 
both. Luke and Acts, both by the same 
author, alone relate the story of the 
ascension, a necessary event, of course, if 
Jesus' appearances during the forty days 
were real flesh and blood appearances. 

Paul is our earliest witness, and his 
careful account, in the fifteenth chapter 
of I Corinthians, is the best point of 
departure for a study of the problem. 
He connects his own experience with 
that of the earlier disciples as of the same 
nature, insisting always that it was a real 
appearance of the Lord. The accounts 
of his conversion, in the Book of Acts, 
also insist on the objective reality of the 
event, but seem to favor a more spiritual 
view than that offered by some of the 
gospel accounts. Paul's own words 
about the resurrection, in I Corinthians, 
where he distinguishes between the 
natural and the spiritual body, also seem 
to favor a less material explanation. 
Again, his whole theological position 
seems to forbid the idea that the physical 
body has anything to do with the 
resurrected state; in one place he goes so 
far as to say, "flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God." 

Here, too, we approach the problem 
with a scientific presumption against the 
physical resurrection, at least. We also 
find the evidence somewhat lacking in 



clearness and in strength, though not so 
much as in the former case. We must 
face the further fact that the records of 
the lives of many great religious heroes 
have undergone transformations, sur- 
rounding their real activity with a fringe 
of wonder, especially at the beginning 
and at the end. Our gospel accounts, as 
we have seen, were not so carefully 
compiled as to exclude the possibility of 
such changes creeping into the Christian 
tradition. 

When all is said and done, however, 
the extraordinary fact remains that Paul 
and the other early disciples were trans- 
formed by experiences which they be- 
lieved to be objectively real manifes- 
tations of the risen Lord. Science may 
cause us to pause before the more 
materialized accounts of the Gospels, but 
she is, at present, rather more favorable 
than otherwise to the possibility of a 
distinct, personal, real, and objective 
appearance of Jesus' Spirit to his 
disciples after his death. That Jesus 
personally survived his death, we must 
believe, or deny the heart of the Chris- 
tian faith; that, in his continued life, he 
influences his followers in one way or 
another, we can easily believe; that the 
spiritual, heavenly Lord appeard in a 
real and objective, though non-physical, 
way to the first disciples and to Paul, is 
by no means impossible to hold; that it 
was a flesh-and-blood appearance seems 
improbable. In any case, we have, from 
all this, added evidence in support of the 
might of that personality whom we, 
following Thomas, may call, "my Lord 
and my God." 

3. The Miracle* 

The question of the miracles is usually 
reduced to unreality by approaching it 
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from the standpoint of the omnipotence 
of God. "God can do anything," it is 
said, "and therefore he did this particu- 
lar thing." Similarly, the argument re- 
garding the gospel miracles often runs, 
"Christ, as the Son of God, was all- 
powerful, hence he could do anything; 
hence he did this particular thing." 
The only legitimate form in which our 
difficulty may be phrased is not, "What 
might have happened?" or, "What 
could happen ?" but, "What did actually 
happen ?" We must, therefore, employ 
a fair but rigorous historical method; 
try to establish the probable facts; 
finally, secure the most satisfactory 
explanation. We see at once, therefore, 
that there is really no such thing as 
discussing miracles in general; only a 
careful examination of the circumstances 
of each individual case. Of course, we 
cannot do this here. Still, a few sug- 
gestions may be helpful. 

Physical science at once confronts us 
with its laws; its repugnance to the 
irregular; its presupposition that all 
could be explained if we only knew 
enough. Historical science, also, brings 
to our attention the well-known tendency 
of men to embellish the fives of their 
heroes with fanciful tales of power; and 
in no sphere, naturally, more than in 
religious narrative. Our gospel narra- 
tives did not arise in such a way as to 
guarantee them against this tendency; 
hence our difficulty. 

The practical thing to do, at the out- 
set, is to divide the accounts of Jesus' 
wonders into classes, according to their 
degree of credibility. We may thus dis- 
tinguish three classes, sufficiently distinct 
from one another for purposes of dis- 
cussion. Most easy to believe are those 



relating to the casting-out of demons 
and the healing of other disorders more 
or less connected with the nervous 
system. To be sure, the descriptions 
given usually force us to guess at the 
symptoms, and still more, merely to 
guess at the nature of the disease; but 
the large number of cases of demoniacal 
possession, and the other cases that 
suggest nervous or mental disorder, 
belong to a class of pathological phe- 
nomena quite familiar to us. 

Modern investigation and experience 
have proved that healing power is 
possessed by certain persons in just such 
cases, and also that religious faith is a 
mighty factor in determining the result. 
When we join to these statements the 
fact that the accounts of such healing 
activity by Jesus are so interwoven with 
the record of his teaching that we cannot 
discredit one without discrediting the 
other, we can easily come to the con- 
clusion that Jesus actually did many 
such things and that these accounts are 
essentially true, even though descriptive 
and interpretative details must occasion- 
ally be left on one side. 

The second class of gospel wonders, 
according to degree of credibility, would 
comprise the healing of diseases, or of 
malformations, not directly connected 
with the nervous system; such as the 
healing of lepers, of blind and of lame 
men. These are clearly less easy to 
believe because we know from experience 
that such things are more in bond to 
the physical order and less under the 
influence of a mental state. We must 
exercise care, however. Remarkable 
cures in modern times, at such places as 
Lourdes in France, have been witnessed 
and tested by unbiased, and even 
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antagonistic, physicians. In the light of 
their testimony we cannot be too 
skeptical regarding the reach and power 
of mind, especially where religious faith 
enters in. At no time since the begin- 
nings of modem science has it been 
easier to spread the mantle of faith over 
at least a part of this large class of gospel 
story. Each case, however, must be 
sifted and weighed independently and 
conclusions are bound to vary. 

The last class is that of purely 
physical wonder; such as stilling the 
tempest, walking on the water, turning 
water into wine, and the raising of 
Lazarus. It is to such things alone, as a 
matter of fact, that the term miracle, in 
its rightful sense, properly applies; and 
it is undoubtedly these that give us our 
greatest difficulty. The only way in 
which a modem man can possibly come 
to believe in any of them is by attaining 
to such a faith in the unique power of 
Jesus, on other grounds, that he is able 
and willing to extend that power to these 
things also. In so doing, he would have 
to triumph over certain very stubborn 
objections: the presumption raised by 
modern science; the frequency of such 
stories in the accounts of the lives of 
other religious leaders; the circum- 
stances under which the Gospels arose, 
not only allowing, but even suggesting, 
exaggeration and fanciful creation. We 
may approach the problem with ease of 
mind, however, remembering that none 
of these stories is really essential to our 
historical picture of Jesus, or to our 
fundamental Christian faith. 

4. The Teaching of Jesus 

The last historical question we must 
answer has to do with the reliability of 
the accounts of Jesus' teaching. While 



his teaching would probably be more 
accurately remembered and recorded 
than his deeds, we cannot but wonder 
whether the ideas of the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, through whom the 
traditions had to go, affected the 
accounts to any extent. These men 
believed intensely in the near approach 
of the kingdom, at the second coming of 
Christ; they believed in Jesus as the 
Messiah and sought to prove his messiah- 
ship from the Old Testament; they 
believed that the death of Jesus had some 
connection with salvation from sin and 
wrath; and they held the resurrection 
to be the central fact of their religion. 
In all these things, they thought and had 
to think in accordance with the current 
conceptions of their day. 

It is apparent at once that, granted 
the existence of certain views in the early 
church, there would be a natural 
tendency to seek in Jesus' teaching the 
justification of those views; to interpret 
neutral sayings in a favorable way; to 
pass over into conscious, or unconscious 
modification of the tradition itself. The 
parts of Jesus' teaching especially open 
to such processes are those where Jesus 
speaks of his peculiar relation to God; 
those in which the coming of the kingdom 
is pictured in terms very like the ordinary 
Jewish conception — a kingdom soon to 
be set up by wonderful, supernatural 
means and accompanied by signs and 
portents; finally, those passages in 
which Jesus foretells, and even hints at 
the significance of, his death and resur- 
rection. In other words the problem is: 
"What did Jesus teach about the nature 
of the kingdom of heaven and its 
establishment?" and, "What did he 
teach concerning his own person ?" 
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In the present state of the problem, I 
do not see that we can make our answer 
very explicit. Doubtless in these and 
in other passages Jesus' words have been 
somewhat altered in transmission. On 
the other hand, the historical student 
and " the man on the street" will not go 
far wrong if they formulate, as the 
correct historical fact, the general im- 
pression of Jesus' teaching which even a 
cursory reading of the Gospels may give. 
In other words, whether Jesus himself 
taught, or did not teach, the speedy, 
miraculous coming of the kingdom, the 
general character and quality of that 
kingdom is perfectly evident from a host 
of references. And it is not so great a 
matter as many think what Jesus taught 
regarding himself. In spite of all nega- 
tive criticism, we have a historical 



picture that, in the long run, will control 
our estimate of him, regardless of his 
own self-witness. 

The Gospels, like other documents of 
the past, must be examined according to 
strict historical methods. So examined, 
we find the accounts they contain 
varying in historical value. The elimi- 
nation of certain accounts as untrue, 
and the shelving of others as open to 
question, do not deprive the documents 
of their priceless historical worth. Com- 
pared with other records of antiquity, 
they stand out as unusual examples of 
historically reliable writing and from 
them we can secure all the information 
that is practically necessary regarding 
the life, teaching, and personality of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 



